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PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1844. 


Tur Royal Exchange is the most important edifice 
which hag been completed in London during the pre- 
sent year. We have noticed its progress and plan in 
previous volumes, and may riow say that, taken in its 
, it is an honour tothe city—one of the noblest 
‘monuments’ in the metropolis, and one that places 
Mr. Tite, its architect, among the highest in his pro- 
fession. The portico is now the finest thing of the 
kind in the metropolis—the most dignified as to its 
scale, and the most commanding in effect, Indeed, 
as far as that feature of the building is concerned, it is 
amore fortunate circumstance than not that the west 
front is narrower than the east one, because now, in- 
stead of looking planted against a line of facade behind 
it, the portico forms, together with the mass which 
serves as a background to it, a beautiful composition. 
The sculpture in the pediment is certainly not without 
its value in the general design, inasmuch as it contri- 
butes to richness, and so far to keeping; but besides 
that the figures look somewhat diminutive, there is not 
that degree of bold relief which marks some of the orna- 
mental sculptures of the other facades. In regard to the 
inner quadrangle, or Merchants’ Area, there has been 
a deci improvement upon the first design, in the 
substitution of arcades with attached columns against 
their piers, in lieu of open colonnades beneath an upper 
story tof the Ionic order) that would have appeared too 
nderous in comparison with what supported it. 
ith regard to the profuse decoration in encaustic 
painting (executed by , a German artist, and his 
assistants), within the ambulatories, it is splendid 
novelty in this country, a species of embellishment 
utterly unknown to any other of our public buildings, 
and confers upon this a of artistic sumptuous- 
ness very far exceeding what was at first thought of, 
or proposed for it. ith regard to the rest of the 
interior, it may be said generally, that the rooms and 
offices are adapted with much skill to the purposes for 
which they are intended. In the area to the west of 
the Exchange a fine equestrian statue of the Duke of 
he - n, designed by Chantrey, has been erected. 
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other great public buildings, the Palace of 
Westminster, little more can be said than that it is 
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progressing, with the addition to the plan of another 
tower, of a totally different character to the original 
one, the Victoria tower, which will form a striking 
feature of the edifice when completed. Nor can more 
be said of the British Museum ; though much work has 
been done, the design is not yet sufficiently developed 
either to enable us to describe or to judge of its merit. 

The Conservative Club-house, in St. James’s-street, 
is one of the most striking and richest pieces of archi- 
tecture that has for some time been executed in the 
metropolis, Owing to the situation, no more is seen 
of the exterior than the east side or facade, for although 
there is a street on the north, it is little more than a 
lane, and hardly used at all as a public thoroughfare, 
on which account architectural design and regularity 
are not attended to on that side of the building, except 
for a ‘ return’ of about forty-five feet as far as the break 
shown in the plan; whereby, instead of the design 
being abruptly broken off, a suitable degree of con- 
tinuousness is kept up when the north-east angle of 
the building is looked at, Although upon too small a 
scale to exhibit the more delicate beauties of detail, 
the wood-cut elevation gives a distinct idea of the 
composition and character of the facade, which is 
treated more after the Palladian manner than those of 
the Pall-Mall club-houses, inasmuch as it consists of an 
order raised upon a ground-floor basement. The base- 
ment, however, must be allowed to possess two deci- 
dedly novel features, viz.—the recessed compariment 
at each end, that to the north forming the entrance 
loggia or porch, the other containing a-curved bay- 
window, as will be as by bosig 2 the 

und-floor plan. ese portions of the ment 
} distinguished by Doric jo tinted and entablatures, 
which are not only confined to, but proportioned to, 
them: alone, without reference to the upper order- 
owing to which the columns look smal] in comparison 
with the pilasters of the upper floor, more especially as 
the latter are grouped together so as to form massive 
piers, wherein strength and solidity are combined with 
picturesque richness. But although not favourable to 
the effect of the smaller columns below, those grouped 
pilasters—notwithstanding that some will deem them 
an architectural license—are eminently favourable to 
the general effect of the order they belong to. The 
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mode in which they are copies sufficiently justifies 
what in other cases might improper, because here 
these compound pilasters give more than ordinary 
importance and decided expression to the end com- 
partments of the design, whose angles they fortify, and 
to which they serve as a bold and broad architectural 
framing. The whole of this upper part of the eleva- 
tion and its order is admirably well adjusted and well 
proportioned —that is, the parts are well proportioned 
to each other, so as to preserve their respective and 
relative value. We have no other example of the 
kind, in which the character of a colonnaded front is 
kept up in anything like the same degree. The inter- 
columniation is hardly more open than what is some- 
times deemed admissible where insulated columns are 
employed, the intercolumns being rather more than two 
squares and a half, or, measured from the bottom of 
the pedestals, three squares in height. Owing to this, 
and to there being only a single range of windows, 
there is a considerable space left above the windows, 
which, while it gives breadth and repose of surface, 
instead of being left a mere blank, is made to contri- 
bute to the general decoration. In this facade we 
behold not only a Corinthian order, but Corinthian 
quality; and the beauty of its material (Caen stone) 
and workmanship enhances its other merits and its 
truly palatial look. The interior is planned with great 
skill end effect. The hall, vestibule, and staircase are 
to be decorated in encaustic painting by Mr. Sang, and 
the apartments, both on the ground and upper floor, 
are imposing for their spaciousness, and also have an 
air of sumptuousness, arising from their architectural 
decorations, rich cornices and ceilings, and columns 
and pilasters, as well as from costly fittings-up and 
furniture. 





The remaining metropolitan improvements may be 
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briefly stated. The space at Charing Cross, called 
Trafalgar-square, has been thrown open to the public 
It has, we must confess, disappointed us, since it falls 
short of what previous description led us to expect. 
One thing there is particularly offensive to our eyes as 
eatly impairing architectural effect, which is, that 
parapet or boundary walls along the sides, instexd 

of being carried horizontally, and parallel to the leve| 
pavement of the enclosed area, follow the slope of the 
external ground, just as a hedge would do.—The new 
office of the Amicable Assurance Society is an archi- 
tectural improvement to Fleet-street—one that may 
probably lead to others in the same neighbourhood. 
Though but of moderate size, it forms upon the whole 
a handsome stone facade of five windows in breadth 
(divided into three for the centre and one in each of 
the slightly projecting breaks at the ends), but the 
cornice looks. if not too rich, too heavy for the rest of 
the building. The Gresham Club-house, in King Wil- 
liam-street, is a fair piece of Italian design, and would 
have been an ornament to the street, had it not been 
thrust into a mere corner.—The new buildings in 
Threadneedle-streect form a handsome range of street 
architecture, somewhat plain as to style, but by no 
means of an impoverished character.—How far the 
lines of new streets which are now in the course of 
formation from Oxford-street into Holborn, and from 
Leicester-square, through Long Acre and Holborn, to 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, will conduce to 
architectural beauty in that quarter of the town, 
remains to be seen, scarcely any beginning having 
been as yet made with actual building; but we refer 
with much satisfaction toa recently-erected range of 
houses in that part of Maddox-street which runs be- 
tween Bond-street and George-street, Hanover-square. 
It is by far the best specimen of the kind we know of 
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[Conservative Club House, St. James’s Street] 


in the metropolis. Except the windows and the 
general cornice (which finishes the elevation), decora- 
tion there is none ; but the parts are so well adjusted, 
as to the relative proportion of wall-surface to aperture, 
that the whole acquires an appearance of greater 
solidity than usual, and of unwonted nobleness. The 
ground-floor does not correspond with the upver part, 


even in regard to the proportions and disposition of 
the apertures, which consist of wide windows and nar- 
row doors placed alternately, and not in the same ver- 
tical line as the upper windows. Among the subjects 
touched upon in this miscellaneous survey, may ! 

introduced one well worthy of being pointed out for its 
intrinsic merit asa piece of interior decoration and 
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design: we mean the new show-room or saloon at 
Messrs. Williams and Sowerby's, Oxford-street. Even 
in the West End Club-houses there are few apartments 
more striking in character and for the peculiarity of 
arrangement and effect than is this room, in which the 
architect, Mr. D. Mocatta, has shown much contriv- 
ance as well as fancy. 

Vast undertakings are in progress, or in contem- 
plation, at Liverpool and Birkenhead, but not yet 
sufficiently advanced to be noticed here. At Preston 
a handsome building has been erected by Mr. Welsh, 
in the Jate~ Tudor style, comprising three distinct por- 
tions, the \ srporation Schools, the Public Library (to 
receive the bequest of the late Dr. Shepherd to the 
town), and a Literary and Philosophical Institute. 
Though desig.ed at different periods in succession, the 
whole has been made to harmonize with great skill. 
The Mechanics’ Institute in the same town is also by 
Mr. Welsh, but in a quite different style, namely, Gre- 
cian. Though of moderate size, being only sixty feet 
in width, it is, if of simple character, very happy in 
some respects, and shows more than ordinary feeling 
for the style, which is kept up far better than usual. 
In the centre is a loggia or recessed porch, a distyle in 
antis with fluted columns whose foliaged capitals 
resemble those of the ‘ Tower of the Winds,’ and this 
order is that of the entire front, the entablature being 
continued throughout, and there being coupled ante 
at the angles. To this loggia, which is crowned by a 
pediment, are attached, after the manner of wings to it, 
two windows (the only ones in this front), each divided 
into three compartments by a smaller order of ante, 
over which on the blocking-courses above their entab- 
lature are four ornamental vases. These windows, 
which form bays internally, constitute together with 
the loggia a projecting mass of varied outline to which 
the rest serves as a background. 

In Bristol, one or two buildings now going on pro- 
mise to be important architectural features in that city, 
In the Law Courts, or Guildhall, of that city, we per- 
ceive considerable congeniality of character between 
this building and that by Mr. Barry at Westminster, 
not displayed in rivalry or imitation, but evincing the 
influence of that example; which is just as it should 
be; and it leads us to hoes that, in like manner as the 
taste previously shown in many of our public build- 
ings extended itself to the provinces, to the discredit 
of our national architecture, it may now do so to the 
great improvement of it. The engraving at the end 
of this paper gives a general idea of the details. and 
enrichments of the design, and it will be perceived 
that not only is the general style the same as that 
of the ‘ New Houses, but it is treated with the 
same sort of liberality. Although sculpture has 
not been begrudged, it is not applied to what in itself 
contradicts the idea of an unusual degree of embel- 
lishment: the richness of one part does not reproach 
the unbecoming poverty of another. Passing over 
those features of the fagade (which is in Broad-street) 
that require no explanation, it will be sufficient to say 
that the six niches between the first-floor windows 
will be filled by statues executed by Mr. Thomas, an 
artist who is a native of Bristol, and who has been 
employed upon the principal sculpture in the new 
Houses of Parliament. These figures will represent— 
Edward III., the granter of the corporation charter ; 
Queen Victoria; Dunning and Sir Michael Foster, 
both past Recorders of the city ; and Colson and Whit- 
son, benefactors. The shields in the coupled quatre- 
foil panels over windows of that floor will be sculp- 
tured with the armorial bearings of those who have 
been Lord High Stewards; and the other shields with 
those of Cabot, Penn, Camden, Southey, and other 
eminent men of Bristol. The principal apartments 
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of the interior are: Law Court, Court of Requests, 
two Courts of Bankruptcy, and Grand Jury Room. 
The architect of this structure is Mr. R. S. Pope, ot 
Bristol, for whom it cannot fail to earn deserved dis- 
tinction. Another Bristol building, the Counterslip 
sabbath and day schools, is of the Corinthian order, 
but not in a very pure style. Queen Elizabeth's Hos- 
ital School,.an extensive building, having a front of 
our hundred feet, has also been commenced in a field 
on the side of Brandon Hill, near Bristol; the order 
here also is to be Corinthian. 

The lofty Gothic cross designed as a monument to 
Sir W. Scott at Edinburgh, has been completed, all but 
the statue, which it is expected will be ready to 
occupy its destined station on the 15th of August next, 
being the poet’s birthday. The architect of the monu- 
ment, G. M. Kemp, died on the 6th of last March, a 
few months before its completion. At Glasgow a 
bronze equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, 
by the Baron Marochetti, was inaugurated on the 27th 
of September last. The memorial to the late Ear] of 
Durham is an imitation of a Greek Doric temple, but 
there is neither statue nor sculpture to express the 
purpose or record the individual whom it is intended 
to commemorate. 

Although churches constitute the most numerous 
class of new buildings, they do not afford a correspond- 
ing proportion of subjects for notice here, because, 
while there are too many of them to allow of their 
being spoken of individually, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to ascertain which among them are most deserv- 
ing of attention for their architectural merits. Taking 
them generally there has been manifest improvement 
of Jate years. From the last report of the Commis- 
sioners for Building New Churches we learn that ten 
churches have been completed since the preceding re- 
hy that twenty-eight, to which the Commissioners 

ave contributed pecuniary aid, are now in the course 
of building; and plans for eighteen other churches 
have been Blend 5 of. 

The Commissioners’ Reports by no means include 
all edifices of the kind, which is the case with re- 
gard to the following subject, whose peculiarities as 
well as its merits of design point it out as a more 
than usually interesting one of its kind, viz. the new 
church at Lever Bridge, in the township of Haugh, 
near Bolton-le-Moors. It isa highly enriched structure, 
in the style of Decorated English of the fourteenth 
century. In one respect it may be called unique for 
this country, since it exhibits the first instance here of 
a spire consisting entirely of open-work tracery, after 
the manner of that of Freiburg in the Breisgau, although 
upon a lesser scale. And not only that remarkable 
feature, but all the rest of the structure, its walls, as 
well as all the ornamental details, both internally and 
externally, are executed in terra cotta, formed of com- 
mon fire-clay, and shaped in moulds expressly modelled 
for the purpose, under the immediate inspection of the 
architect (Mr. E. Sharp of Lancaster), after his own 
drawings. As another specimen of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, we proceed to notice the Chapels, Nunhead 
Cemetery, Peckham. The principal or consecrated 
chapel measures in its extreme dimensions eighty-three 
feet in length by thirty-nine in width. The dimensions 
of the smaller or dissenters’ chapel are fifty-two by 
thirty feet. The ancient polygonal chapter-house 
has here furnished the leading idea for the main 
body of the edifice, or octagonal chapel, in which the 
service is read. This chapel, which is thirty-five feet 
in diameter, and forty high to the summit of its groin- 
ing (resembling that of York chapter-house, and 
having rich bosses), and which is fitted up with seats 
after the manner of stalls, is preceded by an ante- 
chapel or vestibule, expanding in a — 
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like & small transept. The other or dissenters’ chapel 
is not only smaller — about thirty-five by twenty- 
five feet within—but is much more simple both in 
form and style. The ceiling, which rises to the height 
of thirty-one feet, is of wood, and in section forms a 
polygonal eurve of seven sides, and is divided into 
gs by moulded ribs whose intersections are marked 
y ornamental bosses. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Nottingham, 
designed by A. Welby Pugin, is of the early English 
style, and is, professedly, a return to the ancient 
arrangements of a Ghriatian jemple, The sacristies, 
ange s, and body of the ch are so arranged as to 
produce a picturesque group of buildi the parts of 
which admirably relieve each other. west front 
is divided by buttresses into three compartments, the 
centre one containing the principal entrance {bres 
this door there are three deeply splayed lancet- 
windows. At the intersection o the nave and tran- 
septs there is a tower surmounted by an elegant opre 
rising to the height of one hundred and sixty-four feet, 
At the base of the spire, over the an the tower, 
are sculptured emblems of the four Evangelists, The 
interior of the edifice is remarkable for its splendour, 
not only as regards the architecture, but also the acces- 
sories, It consists of nave, choir, aisles, transepts, 
chapels, and sacristies, and is uniform jn plan, one 
hundred and eighty feet in length, and eighty feet in 
width at the transepts. The principal rafters, the tie- 
beams, and other framing are dressed and chamfered, 
The surfaces between the rafters are coloured blue, 
enriched, in unison with the spandrils, arches, and 
walls, with painting and diapering. There are no 
galleries. windows have been executed by an 
artist from Newcastle, and consist entirely of stained 
glass, which imparts a great degree of richness and 
solemnity to the whole interior, The stone pulpit 
is encircled with foliage and tabernacle-work, and 
is placed unobtrusively in conjunction with one of 
the great pillars between the nave and south tran- 
sept. The choir is separated from the naye by a screen 
of open-work, called the reod-screen, which is divided 
into three compartments, the centre one forming 
a doorway, which is closed by folding gates. The 
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rood and crucifix rise from the screen to the height of 
twanty-comnt feet ; it has likewise figures of the Virgin 
and St. John the Evangelist, standards for lights, &c. 
Within the chancel there is a range on pe side of 
elaborately carved oaken stalls. Beyond these stalls, 
on the south side of the high altar, are three carved 
oak sedilia for the. officiating high priest, deacon, and 
sub-deacon, The high altar is especially splendid, and 
consists of a single slab of stone, supported by eight 
shafts of Petworth marble. sy Snare the high altar is 
the Lad 1, and at the sides are the chapels of 
St, Alkmund, St, Thomas of Canterbury, the Venerable 
Bede, St. Peter, and the Blessed Sacrament. 

St. Bernard’s Monastery, at Charnwood, Leicester- 
shire, is, we me, by the same architect. The 
style is Early English, with massive walls, buttresses, 
high gables and roofs, long and narrow windows, 

y doorways, and the other characteristics 
of that kind of architecture which surpasses every 
other for solemnity and ur of effect. The chapel 
is cruciform in plan, and when finished will consist of 
a nave and choir with aisles and transepts, with a 
tower and spire at the intersection. The arches of the 
nave paring, Som ars nine feet in circumference, 
with foli is The framing of the roof, which 
is decorated painting, is open to the view, and 
springs from stone peo level with the base of the 
pow. sth windows. The high altar will be at the east 
end agen a reredos of arched panel-work below the 
triple lancets of the gable. On the eastern walls of the 
transepts are two altars—one to the Virgin, and the 
other to St. Joseph. As the chapter-house adjoins the 
south wall of the transept, a rose-window will be 
erected in the gable, and three large lancets at the 
Opposite end; sacristy is on the south side, and 
forms in the plan a continuation of the transept gable 
wall nearly as far eastward as the termination of the 
chapel, The stalls for the monks wil) be ‘continued a 
considerable portion of the way down the nave. The 
choir is bounded westward by a large and handsome 
stone rood-loft, occupying one bay of the nave. It is 
supported by three open arches (the side ones contain- 
ing altars), and surmounted with appropriate painting 
and other enrichments. 
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